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of PUBLISHED WEEKLY. and thou hast given it to ustwo degrees warmer | Peace.’ There are indeed many sweet extracts 

Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum. than for fifty years. Praises, high praises, be | and assurances in it, as I open it occasionally 

s ool unto thy holy name. and think of thee. I do desire our Father to 

“ Subscriptions, payments and business communications Fourth Month 8th.— Oh, Lord, thou hast | strengthen thee and bear thee up in thy sore af- 

received by been so good to me, so many mercies, so many | fliction. Oh! dearest L., what wouldst thou do 

m Epwin P. SeLLew, PuBLIsHER, blessings, so much answer to prayer. Oh, [| without thy ‘ Rock,’ thy precious Holy and 

- No. 207 Wayvt Pace, humbly pray thee to help me to serve thee spe sey see _— re oe pee 

(South from Walaut Street, between Third and Fourth,) more earnestly. is our Lord to have sought thee and brought 
- PHILADELPHIA. Fourth Month 19th.—My birthday, and the| thee to his fold; and to give thee of the pure 
d, —— last day of the Yearly Meeting. We have had | holy life in Him. Suffer nothing, my dear, to 

re ee eee such a good, Heavenly time. There were no| shake thy faith in the Lord’s superintending 
an JOSEPH WALTON, strangers on our side. Probably half of my life| care and goodness to thy soul, as long as thou 
= Moorestown, Bururveton Co., N. J. at least is now passed, and I can humbly say, | art faithful in thy allegiance to Him. 

in ob ts enmbbindizcnnn estas 6 “Hitherto the Lord has helped me” somuch. I} | Me How I desire for thee, that the pleasures of 

rs 5 was brought low and He helped me. Oh, that I | this world, from which thou hast in degree been 

of ; may walk more continually with my Lord in| redeemed, may never captivate aud enslave 

Diary and Letters of Deborah Brooks Webb. spirit, and dedicate myself to Him. ; thee. A ‘whels aud dedicated heart, dearest 

__(Continued from page 178.) 25th.— In a note to her friend, L. H. B.,| Laura, lay upon hisaltar. The Lord hath need 

he 1866.—First Month 7th.—One week of the| speaking of a change of residence, she adds, | of more earnest souls. Some words, [ believe, in 

ay, new year is past. Have I been devoted? I am|“ Well, my dear, how are all the heavenly | the thirty-first Psalm, comforted my heart this 

at- trying to “bind the sacrifice with cords unto | flowers in thy heart? Are they cultivated day | evening, though feeling very unworthy to take 

the horns of thy altar” this night. Give me| by day, and do the white lilies of innocence | it all to myself: ‘Thou art my Rock, my Fort- 

his what thou wilt, take what thou wilt away.” —_| send forth odors and incense, night after night, | ress, therefore for thy name’s sake lead me and 

28th.—The Lord is so good to me, leading | as thou seeks communion with thy Holy One? | guide me.’ ‘Oh, love the Lord, all ye his saints, 

meand giving me peace. Praise be unto thy | Or do the wintry storms sometimes so frown | for He preserveth the faithful.’ . . . In two 

> holy name ; help me to bear my cross, dear | around thee, that thou canst find no sweet odor | weeks my nice little school will probably close. 

a. Lord, more faithfully. for thy Lord. Solomon’s Songs, fuurth chapter, | Next Second-day we intend to spend at Dewey’s 
; Second Month 4th.—Oh, my God! my God! | sixteenth verse, often comes to my mind, and [| lane. Believe me, thy ever affectionate, 

, precious unto me are the flowings of thy | am sometimes willing to submit to any wintry “2 

or ife and love i ; is night. ind, i 3 ith i ’ rR . . 

* fe and love in my soul this night. Thanks be wind, if s> be the summer comes after with its] goventh Month 15th.— She writes to her 

2 unto thee through my Saviour. Oh, my Lord, | singing of birds, even thankful praises to my} }rother and sister from Newark, N. J. where 
1 what sball I say of thy mercy tome ward. Thou| God. Let us, dearest, try to live the life of the | there was no Friend’s Meeting, “ How I would 

oad givest strength and might to thy children. ransomed, and so have part in that beautiful |); a : ae ; 

> ; ; ar a like the privilege of going to meeting this morn- 

for- From a letter to L. H. B., Second Month | reality, Isaiah, thirty-fifth chapter, tenth verse.|;,4 Drawing nearer to God alone is not quite 
ut. 2th, 1866, the following extracts are taken: Farewell in the same endearing love as ever. lies the fire enone by many living coals he h 
“Thy poor friend feels herself so much as “D.B.” it humbi beli nn onnhe le bs a Fs th ; 

nce clay in the hands of the Great Potter, ready to “¢ 9 “, aa c y ee ee ee 

; be : oe Fifth Month 20th.—Moving into Twelfth St., | looks at the heart's desire to adore Him. 

will used in any way, that I seem sometimes to wa os . i} : Se 8 “ 

e h a ; ; ; and visiting has so engrossed my time and| 30th.—She writes in her diary: Been to 
My ave no will at all; if He sends loving Friends S r . 
hen i aa * strength, that my notes here have been neglected, | Newark for two and a half weeks, and was pre- 

to-me I am thankful, but if He takes them a ; ; ; ; aa 

ents, : > and now I[ have but a poor account to give of | served amidst peculiar temptations. Thanks be 
ah away, He always leaves himself and helps me myself, having left the daily cross and weight | unto thee, O, my God. Thiue everlasting arms 
e 85. to put my whole trust and confidence in Him _—— 5 J : 5 a - 8 
; h . : ; of spirit too much. Oh, how great is thy mercy | are round about, unworthy as Iam. Fill my 
it. that all things will work together for the ever- , 

: , 2 5 : and goodness, dear Lord, to help me to come | soul, dearest Father, with heavenly love, that I 
lasting good of his children. I did not know - . . . . r . 

ace, nor bus 20 : *| back and work in my own vineyard this day. | may win souls to Thee, Oh, my Lord and King. 
Fiber my dear, but He saw that I had done thee all Thou knowest my cross and sufferings, O Lord Ninth Month 2nd.—Been helped indeed by 
r for the good such a poor, weak vessel could, and had : : ie ; ern 
| a : J may I not hope for a little crown at last, through | my blessed Lord, through what caused me so 

ease closed up our outward communion. But thou . . : < W . hr ‘ 

hast j : thy unmerited mercy and loving kindness. We] much anxiety (a visit in Chester County), but 
ast indeed been remembered before my Lord 66 an fPart ‘ ‘anti mithfol in facti 
— meny a time, and my heart’s desire now is for| "°° assured to-day that the “sufferings of this| have not been entirely faithful in fasting and 
| the th ats ; : .2°. °F | present time are not worthy to be compared to| prayer. Oh, I want to commence this day, to 
y sanctification. We need so much purifying, » , : : < 
tone, : the glory that shall be revealed. try earnestly to walk without one sin, a stain on 
aged © much humbling, that human nature often Sixth Month 3rd.—Silent meeting all day,|the robe which He cleanses for me, through 
petl- shrinks from the suffering; but ‘as thy day, so} .) eas © aaa | cohie te Be 1 7 — 
i. hall : ; 2) wherein I was led to covenant to be more faithful, | washing in his blood. Help me, oh, Lord. 
W shall thy strength be,’ my precious one, and . ‘ : : aa 

and ‘faithful is : .., | watchful and dedicated during thecoming week.| 16th.—Lord, thou hast helped me when I 
aithful is He that calleth you, who also will . Be ee ce . i . j 
jends doit : ; How delightful it would be to feel no condem- | felt so low and poor and full of temptation. 

oit.’ My eye fell upon a promise so comfort- “slag 5 os ‘ : 

a ing the other night, this, I think: ‘The Lord i nation in the end. “I, even I, am He that | Oh, bless me, even me, wilt thou not, and give 
fe faithful. w aaa : © *0re 18! blotteth out my transgressions for my own sake, | me the desires of my heart, if consistent with 
» that aithful, who will establish you and keep you ‘ 7 i ell ‘ : 

Pit? : ¢ : and will not remember thy sins,” comforted me| thy holy will. Oh, prosper thy works in the 
from falling.’ What else shall I say unto thee, | |); : ? , : y sae dl y 
Penth 5 : 3 >| this morning. hearts of thy children. Look upon thy people 
but y I y peop 
ighth ut to hold fast unto the end, it is that crowns " with an eye of favor and renew our life in thee 
Meet: all. It is indeed true that we can come unto he ee ) . 
Him and cast our burdens upon Him, and He “Sixth Month 14th, 1866. TO L. H. B. 
fonth lightens us.” “My mind went so much to thee yesterday, “Ninth Month 18th, 1866. 
eat Third Month 11th.—Very much indeed to be | that I thought it was time to write, and at night| “ My heart has gone forth again and again 
ee thankful for. My Heavenly Father has an-|1 opened thy dear little book at pages one hun-| to thee, these many weeks past, in tender love 
sing.” swered some of my prayers, unworthy as I am,| dred and forty-two and forty-three, and con- | and sympathy. I know thou had a right to 


even to draw nigh and ask. I asked for a mild| cluded these are just the words to comfort 
Winter, so the freedmen need not suffer so much,| Laura. Thou wilt find them in ‘Thoughts of 





expect me to write, but opportunity did not 
seem to present until now. It seemed to me, I 
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did thee so little good in thy last visit, and I 
have to leave thee to the Lord, humbly desiring 
that the Lord would solve all thy difficulties. 
I know He is good, and that his tender mercies 
are over all his works. Thy sister, too, has 
been called to her everlasting home. I hope 
you have a consoling evidence of her happy 
entrance there. How sad it must be to have no 
word from those we love. Dear Ruth Anna 
Richie! How sad I should have been to have 
had no word from her, and how merciful our 
Father and Lord was to accept her Jast dedica- 
tion. I am so thankful. She sat just in front of 
me in meeting, and was sometimes like a little 
screen to me. Thou canst understand.* It 
would be selfish to wish to recall her from that 
blessed home, where we humbly trust she is re- 
joicing in the light and mercy of her Redeemer. 
The prayer of my soul is, ‘Gather more, gather 
all into thy heavenly kingdom, O, thou glorious, 
holy and eternal One! Dear Laura, bow is it 
with us? Are we living day by day with our 
armor on. I understand that dear E. 
Pitfield’s memorial is to be read in our next 
Monthly Meeting. Perhaps thou would like to 
come. It will be next Third-day. I loved her 
so much. Sometimes in her communications 
she would quote, ‘Simon, Simon, behold Satan 
has desired to have you that he may sift you as 
wheat, but I have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not, generally adding that the dear 
Master prayed for us still, even fur his tempted 
children. Is it not precious for us to think of, 
even now, my dear? I have no doubt thou 
often has thy conflicts, but hold on upon the 
anchor, ‘ The Lamb and his followers shall have 
the victory.’ Thy deeply attached friend, 
“2 E” 

Eleventh Month 11th.—This day my uncle 
Paul Swift was interred. I hope he has entered 
the kingdom, having passed through much tribu- 
Jation and bodily suffering for two years, which 
affected his mind somewhat. 

How has it been with thee, O, my soul, these 
two months? Not all the time without sin. 
When shall I be free? When shall I be entirely 
crucified? No will but thine, Oh, Lord, thou 
hast been so merciful to me, and accepted my 
contrite heart many times. This day have felt 
a renewed engagement to enter into covenant 
to follow the Lord faithfully. 

Twelfth Month 7th.—I can indeed sing of thy 
mercies, O, Lord, for they have been so many. 
O, blessed Lord! I would praise thee. Help 
me to serve thee better. 

30th.—The last First-day in the year.—I am 
not so dedicated as I should be. I[ come unto 
thee with full resolution, oh, Lord, to try to 
serve thee better. Accept my feeble prayer and 
thanksgiving for the multitude of thy mercies. 

First Month 27th, 1867.—Turn thy hand yet 
more and more upon me, O, Holy Father, until 
I am what thou wouldst have me to be. Show 
me, oh, Father, how to worship thee in meet- 
ings with my whole soul. I am a child, teach 
thou me the way. 

(To be continued.) 





A LETTER from an English Friend says of the 
late Darlington Conference, that it “has been 
another occasion for the reading of papers, and 
making of speeches, with which we cannot have 
much in common. It is a great feature of the 
present day to be using the intellect in religious 
matters by writing or preparing beforehand, in- 





*R. A. R., being hard of hearing, sat on the front 
seat facing the gallery, and D. B., before being recom- 
mended as a minister, sat behind her. 


stead of waiting for fresh springs, but that kind 
of thing cannot have much root. The general 
tendency is very harmful.” 





Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting. 


This body of Friends assembled at Moores- 
town, N. J., on the seventeenth of Twelfth Mo., 
1896. The day was fine, though cold, and the 
attendance was large. We were favored with 
a good meeting, in which some sound advice 
was given in Gospel authority. 

A concern to visit in Gospel love, some of 
the meetings of Ohio Yearly Meeting was spread 
before it, by one of our ministers; and was 
freely and fully united with by both men’s and 
women’s meetings, for, according to the recent 
change in the discipline, such concerns now re- 
quire the concurrence of both branches of the 
church, 

Beyond this, there was little or nothing in the 
business, out of the usual order. But a some- 
what striking feature was the number of per- 
sons, not recommended ministers, who felt called 
upon to address the meeting, perhaps half a 
dozen or more, giving ground to hope that the 
Head of the Church was still preparing servants 
to act as his ambassadors, who might fill the 
places of those dignified instruments who have 
latterly been removed from among us. 

One of the pleasant and profitable things con- 
nected with these gatherings of Friends is the 
opportunity for social intercourse which they 
present. Among the incidents related in con- 
versation was the remark made by one who had 
filled a position in a large hospital, who referred 
to a hot spell of weather a few years ago, when 
several persons overcome with the heat were 
brought in as patients. It happened that a pa- 
tient confined with a broken limb was located 
in the receiving room. After the heated term 
had ended this man said to the physician in 
charge, that he knew several of the men who 
had been brought in as sun-stroke patients, and 
he had noticed that all of them who were drink- 
ing men had died. He had been in the habit 
of drinking liquor, but had made up his mind 
to quit the practice, having seen its effect in les- 
sening the power of the system to throw off dis- 
ease. 

The experience was also related of one who 
had been in the habit of smoking tobacco. 
Under the convicting power of Divine Grace 
he had become a religiously minded man, but 
this habit, acquired in his younger years, still 
clung to him. One day, after breakfast, he 
lighted his pipe and started to walk from his 
house to his shop. On the road he was sud- 
denly stopped, and heard a voice distinctly say, 
“Thou must give up the use of tobacco.” Star- 
tled, as he was, and believing it was a Divine 
command, he felt that he was so much a slave 
to the habit, that he did not know that he 
would be able to obey. While thus hesitating, 
the command was repeated, “Thou must give 
up the use of tobacco,” with the addition of 
“ Now,” and coupled with the admonition, that 
the evil effects of his example were counteract- 
ing all the good that otherwise might be done 
by his preaching. He was so affected that he 
shook like an aspen leaf; but still hesitated to 
yield obedience. Then the voice came a third 
time, as clear and distinct as he ever heard an 
outward voice, “Thou must give up the use of 
tobacco,” and the impression fastened on his 
mind, that if he refused to obey he could never 
gain admission to the kingdom of heaven. Like 


Heavenly vision, but threw his pipe over the 
fence, and lifted up his heart to God, entreatin 
Him for deliverance from the chains of hig g 
petite. He never after indulged, and when 
asked how long it took him to overcome the de. 
sire for this plant, he said, “ About three mip. 


utes.” J. W. 





To the Very End. 


[We have received from a concerned Friend 
the following criticisms on an expression used 
in the account of D. B. Webb, which for g 
number of weeks has been publishing in Tap 
Frienp. While the words “ to the very end,” 
literally accepted, may convey too strong an 
impression of the fears and exercises to which 
even the devoted servants of the Lord are sub. 
ject, yet the experience of many such servants 
shows the Lord often permits them to be tried 
by a sense of desertion, and by fears that they 
may lose the standing to which they have at 
tained. These trials, no doubt, tend to keep 
them humble, and to preserve them in that 
watchful state which our Saviour enjoined upon 
his disciples, ‘“‘ Watch and pray, lest ye enter 
into temptation,” is a good watchword for all, 
—Ep.] 

In the first chapter of the very instructive 
“Diary and Letters of Deborah Brooks Webb,” 
my attention was arrested by one little expres- 
sion contained in the following sentence, which 
probably alludes to the later years of her life: 

“When she sought Him He was always to be 
found, and she did seem wonderfully clear of 
the doubts and fears of which so many of the 
Lord’s dedicated ones have largely to partake 
to the very end.” 

I apprehend it was unintentional in the com 
piler to convey the impression that the Lord’s 
dedicated ones to the latest period of their lives 
were tried with uncertainty, but it seemed to me 
that such might be inferred from the expression, 

We have the recorded testimony of a cloud 
of witnesses who have experienced for a longer 
or shorter period before their departure, a 
blessed, unmixed assurance that a happy im- 
mortality awaited them whatever trials and close 
provings they had previously known, indeed 
we may not find one instance of such as these 
being left at last to doubts and fears, This par- 
ticular feature in the Christian’s experience it 
has long seemed to me is the greatest console 
tion that can be realized in this world. 

Twelfth Month, i896. 


———_—_—_—2 

The Presbyterian, of Philadelphia, says:— 
“Nothing should interfere with home duties. 
Even great service for humanity cannot com- 
pensate for their neglect. Works of charity 
and business for the Church are of great price, 
and should be attended to in their place and 
measure, but never at the sacrifice of loved 
ones entrusted to one’s care and training. Home 
has the first and pre-eminent claim, Children 
are a God-given heritage. They must be rightly 
cultured and disciplined, as well as properly 
provided for. Father and mother must be able 
to say at the great day: ‘ Here are we, and those 
whom thou hast given us.’ Platform oratory 
serves an excellent purpose, but it is a poor sub- 
stitute for a home neglected in its gratification. 
Committee meetings and temperance and mis 
sionary work are valuable, but not at the sacri 
fice of family interests. Give your home the 
first attention; then devote what time, talent 
and effort you can to outside agencies.” i 

While there is a valuable lesson contained in 


the Apostle Paul, he was not disobedient to the | these remarks, it must not be forgotten that the 
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Lord has the right to dispose of his children as 
He sees right. It may please Him to send the 
father or mother of a family to a distance from 
the home circle; and it is in his power so to 
bless the sacrifice that those who are left behind 
will be better cared for than the parent will be 
able to effect without Divine assistance. 





From “ THE [LONDON] FRIEND.” 
John Woolman, Tailor. 


In our thoughts of Woolman we sometimes 
forget the fact that this Quaker saint was the 
village tailor of Mount Holly. We remember 
the service to which he was called ia his own 
Society, for the freeing of the slaves; we re- 
member, too, the extreme simplicity of his char- 
acter, which gives much of its fragrance to his 
Journal ; but it is not well that we should for- 
get_his daily calling. 

Woolman has left usin no doubt as to his 
own attitude towards his trade. He regarded 
itas his “calling” in that simple and ail-em- 
bracing mysticism which makes his character : 
“T believed the hand of Providence pointed out 
this business for me.” The utterance is signfi- 
cant, because this man felt for the hand of God 
in every deed of his daily life, and one might 
almost say, especially in his trade. In the “'‘Tes- 
timony” of Friends at Burlington concerning 
him, it is written :— He was very moderate in 
his charges in the way of business, and in his 
desires atter gain ; and though a man of indus- 
try, avoided, and strove much to lead others 
out of extreme labor and anxiety after perish- 
able things ; being desirous that the strength of 
our bodies might not be spent in procuring 
things unprofitable.” 

Every Friend whe has read the Journal—and 
one can hardly believe that any earnest Friend 
has not done so—must be familiar with Wool- 
man’s strong conviction that trade is in reality 
a great religious service for the followers of 
Jesus, the carpenter of Nazareth. It is not 
only that all service is sacred, but that trade 
carried on for motives of gain is the source of 
most of the oppression which in his vision lies, 
like a sullen gloom, over the dawn of Divine 
light and love. Human misery is the great 
problem which men have to deal with, yielding 
themselves as ready instruments to the hand of 
Divine love; and that misery was to his mind 
chiefly caused by the spirit of oppression, which 
poisons the river of commerce, and makes of it 
“an overflowing stream of unrighteousness.” 

This thought becoming clear in his mind and 
remaining a profound conviction through his 
life, it was also revealed to him that a man’s 
trading might and should be of itself an “ in- 
viting language,” and, pursued in the spirit of 
Jesus, should remind men of his love. Surely it 
is not impossible that a sacramental meaning 
should even now attach to the trade, carried on 
ina Christian spirit. The dealing out of the 
common bread by Jesus to his disciples had a 
mystical significance ; and is it not the highest 
reverence to believe with Woolman, that the 
thopkeeper’s transactions, which are a handling 
of the common goods of the community, may 
ilso be symbolical of love and its great gift to 
men ? 

This idea of the true character and import- 
ance of his trade is continually expressed in his 
Writings, In trade Woolman perceives the roots 
of war as well as of slavery. Where our treas- 
ure is, there also is our heart; we are blind to 
honor and pity when we refuse to place our sav- 
lmgs in the keeping of God, and when our 





is a doctrine which is simple and honest, and it 


is part of the unwritten creed of Quakerism. 
With a beautiful tenderness of conscience, W ool- 
man besought his friends to look upon their 
furniture and their garments, “to try whether 
the seeds of war have nourishment in these our 
possessions.” Just as many Friends refused to 
sanction slavery by avoiding the use of West 
Indian sugar, so Woolman sought to discounte- 
vance oppression by abstaining from any traffic 
which was based thereon. 

“It is evident that all business which hath 
not its foundation in true wisdom is not becom- 
ing [to] a faithful follower of Christ, who /oves 
God not only with all his heart, but with all his 
strength and ability.” Such thoughts as these 
convinced Woolman that it was right for bim 
to live in a contented poverty, or rather an aus- 
tere but happy simplicity. For many reasons 
he loved simplicity ; in materials it stood to him 
for honesty both to his customers and to those 
engaged in manufacture. He refused to trade 
in frippery and those things which “ minister 
to the vain mind in men.” All showy articles 
which made up for poor material by an ex- 
travagant avowal of splendor were distasteful 
and hurtful to him. ‘These things could only 
encourage his customers to cumber themselves 
with much labor for the meat that perishes. 
Moreover, he was thoroughly alive to the eco- 
nomic meaning of luxury. He saw in the waste- 
ful extravagance of the cultured and intellec- 
tual classes of society, the want and ignorance 
of the workers. And to his own simple indus- 
trious mind it was absolutely wrong to waste 
the energies of life upon trivialities—it was the 
worst form of idolatry, the sacrifice of living 
men before the golden idol of mammon. 

John Woolman himself was a man of natural 
capacity, with a talent fur “ merchandise,” and 
his business prospered in Mount Holly (a vil- 
lage some miles east of Philadelphia) ; but after 
much prayerful consideration he decided to 
give up his retailing and devote himself solely 
to tailoring. This conclusion was reached with 
au earnest sense of duty. Although there is 
little mention of his home life in his Journal, 
there is enough to assure us that he did not 
lightly put aside the thought of his wife and 
children’s future. But he felt that he had no 
right to bind himself in the cumbers of mer- 
chandise for the sake of his children, when he 
had other work given him to do. He definitely 
withdrew from the vain endeavor to exempt 
them from “ those cares which necessarily relate 
to this life,” believing for them as for himself, 
that his Heavenly Father knew their need, and 
that if they might rather be led to seek for the 
treasure of his kingdom, “all these things” 
should be added unto them. 

It must not be inferred from this that Wool- 
man was an idle man. He was naturally in- 
dustrious, but he perceived that the continual 
“ creaturely activity” of his trade, however holy, 
tended to disturb the inner peace of his soul, 
and made him somewhat less sensitive to the 
leadings of the Spirit of God. And while he 
valued industry and thrift, he was fully aware 
of the temptation which lies in them—the Mar- 
tha-like busy-ness which has no time, for its 
much serving, to sit at the feet of the Master. 
Mere thrift and industry may render men cal- 
lous to the appeals of humanity ; that they have 
often done so, is sufficiently notorious; labor is 
given and taken as a drug to dull the mind, and 
make men capable of slavery. 

So, although he loved his trade, and prosper- 


gers are the antitheses of our Bibles. That’ ed in it, John Woolman did not extend it. He 











had other work to do—work to which he was 


called as surely as to his needle and thread. 


No parochial genius, he went forth into the 
world and preached the Gospel. When he 
reached London, at the time of the Yearly 
Meeting in 1772, he was led by a vivid vision 
of the need and condition of the people. But the 
Yearly Meeting received him coldly and it was 


suggested that perhaps our friend weuld now 


feel himself liberated from this service and re- 
turn to his home. But Woolman could not go 
back ; neither might he live in England at the 
expense of Friends who had no unity with him. 
With a wonderful patience and simplicity, he 
trusted that Friends might be “ willing to em- 
ploy him in such business as he was capable of, 
that he might not be chargeable to any.” 

It is not men who are insensible to love and 
happiness who suffer most; and there is every 
reason to believe that Woolman was peculiarly 
sensitive to pain and pleasure. He had the 
natural temperament of a poet; but his strenu- 


ous spirit was not fretted by the pettiness and 


vulgarity of trade; he was one of those great 
souls who preserve their tranquillity and inde- 
pendence of character in the market-place of 


life. Henry Bryns. 
Dalton Hall. 





Honesty in a Malay. 


William Taylor relates that his friend Henry 
Reed, in a voyage from England to Australia 
in 1840, stopped at Cape Town. When the ship 
came to anchor, a Malay boatman tipped his 
hat to H. Reed: 

“ A boat, sir?” 

“What will you charge to take me and my 
family ashore?” 

“ Thirteen dollars, sir.” 

“Thirteen dollars! Why, that is too much.” 

“ No, sir; it is the regular price, and I can’t 
do it fur less.” 

“Very well,” said H. Reed, “ we will go with 

you.” 
' When safely landed he paid the Malay thir- 
teen dollars, about two pounds and fourteen 
shillings. The next morning a messenger called 
on H. Reed at his lodgings and said, “The 
Malay boatman who brought you ashore yes- 
terday is at the door, and wants to see you.” 

“ Dear me,” thought H. Reed, as he was go- 
ing to the door, “ that fellow is not satisfied with 
his extortionate gains of yesterday, and wants 
to make another draw on me to-day. 

“ What do you want, sir?” demanded Reed. 

“ You made a mistake yesterday in the money 
you paid me,” replied the boatman. 

“ Not at all, sir; no mistake about it. You 
asked me thirteen dollars for your work, and [ 
paid you, and you'll not get any more;” and 
added to the sentence in his own mind, “‘ These 
boatmen are alike the world over.” 

“No,” said the Malay, “you are quite mis- 
taken; I charged thirteen dollars—” 

“ Yes,” rejoined H. Reed, “and I paid it, 
and you ought to be satisfied.” 

“ But,” continued the son of Mohammed, “ I 
meant Dutch rix-dollars, and you paid me 
three times as much as [ asked, and I have 
brought your money back ”—handing him the 
money. Thirteen rix-dollars are nineteen shil- 
lings and sixpence, instead of two pounds and 
fourteen shillings. 

H. Reed was satisfied to receive back his 
money, but especially delighted to find such an 
example of honesty where he least expected it. 
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AMBITION carries the torch of discord. 





























































































































































































































THE FRIEND. 


A BUNCH OF BITTER-SWEET. selves on their native land again, and to see 


some of their old friends. Our company returned 
in the boat, and we were glad that we had an 
opportunity to cross, which seemed like a provi- 
dential one, for there had no boat crossed be- 
fore, nor did there afterwards, for the river 
froze right up again. There was much floating 
ice in the river, but we got safe over, and toa 
friend’s house that night in Canada, where all 
six of us strangers lodged and were kindly 
eared for. > 

The fourteenth had a sitting in the family, 
and another in a friend’s house not far off, wno 
seemed afflicted — both favored times. After- 
noon attended a meeting in a school-house near 
by, appointed by the strangers; then rode to 
Leeds at Harvey Derbyshire’s. 

First-day, the 15th, we all attended their 
meeting, held in Farmersville, which was a 
large, crowded meeting. Joseph was very much 
favored—we had a good meeting ; then visited 
families, accompanied by H. Derbyshire and 
wife, in which I was engaged about ten days, 
and found many different states and conditions, 
and was favored to speak to them. On Firs:- 
day, 22nd, attended their meeting again, which 
was a favored time; Truth reigned over all, 
and almost all were broken into tears; many 
wept aloud; the floor was wet in many places, 
and although it was near two o’clock, yet we 
had hard work to break up the meeting—they 
seemed loth to leave their seats—a meeting long 
to be remembered by many that were there 
of different denominations of people; visited 
some more families, to good satisfaction. 

Twenty-fourth, started for Kingston ; 25th, 
arrived at John Fries; visited some families. 
Twenty-sixth, attended their week-day meeting. 
Had some close, trying times amongst them. 

First-day, 29th, attended their meeting again. 
Thirtieth, rode toward the half-year meeting to 
Thomas Robinson’s, then to our friend, Samuel 
Case’s, and visited the families in that neighbor- 
hood and had a meeting with them, some close 
labor, and so felt clear. Thirty-first, I attended 
the Select Meeting ; Second Month Ist, attended 
the half-year’s meeting for business; the stran- 
gers all attended, likewise Mead Atwater, from 
Lockport, N. Y. It was a favored one, though 
some close service was dispensed. Next day was 
their public meeting, which was large and fa- 
vored, but I found it my place to sit them mostly 
through in silence. Then commenced visiting 
families, accompanied by Had many 
close, trying opportunities, some that were hard 
to the natural part. Friends are very wordly 
in these meetings; some have mixed and min- 
gled with it many ways, to the sorrow of the 
humble-hearted ones. My mind was dipped 
into deep travail and exercise with some, and 
under sorrow and distress for others. I had 
much and close labor among them, had to place 
things close home; some said well, some said ill, 
but it mattered not; the Lord was my guide and 
support; my only dependence. I attended West 
Lake and Emmetsburg meetings several times, 
and found some Friends in them all. I was very 
closely tried many times, but the Lord was near 
to preserve and protect; blessed be his name! 
O, how thankful I feel for his favors. We are 
poor creatures of the dust. I had sometimes to 
sound an alarm amongst them, to warn them of 
a day that was approaching, a storm that was 
arising that might sweep some of them away ; 
that Satan had desired to have them, that he 
might sift them like wheat. Oh, how my heart 
doth tremble for this people, when I consider 
the situation of our Society—how we are run- 




























SARAH COVENTRY. 


O, Bitter-sweet, with thy berries red, 
How dear thou art to me! 

Reminding me of days long fled, 
When life was full and free. 


O, Bitter-sweet, with thy berries red, 
A lesson thou teachest me! 

When summer’s past and all else dead, 
Thou still canst radiant be. 


O, Bitter-sweet, with thy berries bright, 
I would be like to thee: 

When hope is dead and there is no light} 
I yet would useful be. 


A YEAR AGO. 

A year ago! 
A year ago I had my baby here, 
With hair of gold, and eyes so blue and clear ; 
A year ago I heard his pattezing feet, 
And listened to his childish babble sweet, 
Now he has gone—gone whither? Who can say ? 
I only know he left me that sad day, 

A year ago. 





And is that all? 

Is there no comfort for the aching heart? 

No balm to ease, no hand to bind the smart ? 

Are all my hopes lost in a bleak unknown, 

And is my baby wandering forth alone? 

My baby, whom I loved and tended so, 

And soothed to sleep with mother-croonings low, 
A year ago! 


Nay, heart, not all! 
For, see! beyond, in countries not unknown, 
My baby waits, well Joved, and not alone ; 
A strong Hand guides him, lest his feet should fall, 
And loving ears are quick to hear his call; 
He waits full happy, safe from all alarms ; 
For Jesus took my baby in his arms 

A year ago. 

—Exchance. 


[Our aged friend Robert Knowles, of Paul- 
lina, Iowa, has forwarded to us the following 
narrative of a religious visit paid by Henry 
Knowles, more than fifty years ago.—Ep]. 


Sixth-day, the sixth of First Month, 1843, I 
attended meeting at Louisville, where I met 
with our friend Joseph Edgerton and compan- 
ion. First and Second-days visited their fami- 
lies. Third-day attended meeting at Leray, ap- 
pointed by Joseph Edgerton ; afternoon at In- 
dian River—both favored meetings. At the 
close I gave notice of being at their week-day 
meeting. Fourth-day attended Indian River 
meeting to good satisfaction ; Fifth-day attended 
Leray meeting again, in which Truth rose into 
dominion, and the Lord was exalted over all, 
blessed be his name, and his children praised 
Him. We are nothing; He isall in all. In the 
evening had a meeting in the school-house about 
eight miles on our way toward Canada, to 
which came Joseph Edgerton and companion 
from Ohio, and Lydia Hallock and husband 
from Vermont, in which we had a favored bap- 
tizing meeting together, many testimonies being 
borne to the truths of the Gospel, in which the 
inhabitants rejoiced, and we poor pilgrims were 
strengthened to hold on our way—six of us 
bound for Canada. 

On Sixth-day, the thirteenth of First Month, 
started for Canada early in the morning, ac- 
companied by our friends Jonas Smith and 
Samuel Childs; rode to the River St. Lawrence, 
which was very much frozen. No team having 
passed, After waiting about two hours with some 
anxiety, there was a boat came from the other 
side which had been four or five hours cutting 
out of the ice, which brought my daughter, 
Mary A. Knowles and her company, a very 
agreeable meeting. They were glad to find them- 
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ning into the world, the pleasures and customs 
of it—the many different societies that are form. 
ing. We were to be a separate people. “Come 
ye out from among them, saith the Lord, and J 
will receive you; touch not the unclean thing.” 
O, what need there is of getting down to the 
foundation. Where the Lord is to be known 
and there to dwell; where Christ is only to be 
found and the leaf is ever green. 

From here to Cold Creek ; visited the fami. 
lies there; found some sincere hearted on 
who were encouraged, and the slothful and up. 
faithful warned ; the Lord’s presence being with 
us. Stayed at Esley Terrel’s, who accompanied 
me, visiting the families up the lake to John 
Clark’s, where is a small meeting in a very low 
state. Then on to Pickering. Attended their 
meeting, which was a trying one to me. The 
people kept coming in till the meeting was half 
out, and then there seemed no settlement—g 
hard, trying time. Visited the families much 
scattered, and very differently situated in every 
sense of the word, some loved Friends and some 
hated them. There were some valuable Friends, 
yet some trying things. 

Wm. Wright went with me to Mariposa; 
visited fourteen families in the woods; attended 
their meeting, mostly to good satisfaction ; thence 
to Whit-Church to Henry Widowfield’s, who 
accumpanied me through that meeting, which 
was trying in some parts, yet comfortable and 
satisfactory in the main; then to Stephen Cady’s, 
at Young Street, who accompanied me through 
that meeting, where I had some close service, 
yet found many valuable Friends that appeared 
to be engaged for the cause of Truth, but had 
hard work to accomplish what they desired. 
Attended their Monthly Meeting, in which I 
had to labor much for the cause of Truth and 
righteousness, showing them the inconsisteney 
of mixing with the world and the world’s fol- 
lies; and exhorted them to join in with their 
rulers and help in the work; it was a favored 
meeting, and ended well; then to Tecumseh, 
accompanied by Henry Widowfield. Some try- 
ing things there also, but I have learned in all 
things to be content. R. K. 


EE 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Slavery. 

The life of William Taylor, a Methodist 
Bishop, contains, the following incident, which 
shows the sentiments of the Methodists in Vir- 
ginia, in reference to slavery. His home was in 
that State : 

In the examination of character in the Con 
ference, when my name was called, my presid- 
ing elder said, “ No objectious to Brother Tay- 
lor.” Then, according to custom, it was i 
order for me to retire till the Conference should 
hear the report of my presiding elder as to my 





labors fur the preceding year and the report of 


the chairman of the Committee of Examination 
on the Course of Study. But instead of promptly 
retiring, I addressed the chair, and asked and 
received permission to speak. I said, “ Mr. Chair 
man, since the session of Conference last year, 
the Lord has given me a wife. My wife is an 
heir to an undivided estate in which there are 
about a dozen slaves. She is anxious to mant- 
mit her portion of them, but they will not come 
into her possession, nor hence be at her dis 

in any way, till the youngest heir reaches het 
majority by age or marriage. As we shall have 
much to do with the training of her coheirs— 
her young brothers and two young sisters—we 
hope, by the will of God and the concurrence 
of all concerned, to manumit the whole of the 
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daves together and thus avoid the separation 
of families. If the Conference desires a pledge 
for the emancipation of all that may come to 
my wife, we will give 7“ ; 

The bishop replied, “ If J. A. Harding had 
made a manly speech of that sort at the Con- 
ference of 1844, it might have prevented a split 
that rent our church in twain. We want no 
better pledge, Brother Taylor, than what you 
have just given.” ; 

I thus foreclosed all surmises and discussions 
about my connection with slavery. The issue 
in regard to the pardon of the slaves resulted 
justas I predicted. Within four years from that 
time the youngest heir was married, and on the 
night of her marriage a deed of manumission 
was executed, sigued by all the claimant heirs, 
and from my own pocket I gave them one 
thousand dollars in gold, and my father engaged 
their passage, and put them aboard a ship 
bound for Liberia, where they arrived safely 
in due time. 


Glimpses into Persian Life. 

The people of Asia live in villages. I have 
not yet seen in Persia a detached farmer’s house 
standing in the country alone. Such a man 
would live, if he could live at all, in perpetual 
fear and peril. Even the outlying houses of a 
village are often regarded as so dangerous as to 
be undesirable for any but the bold and unfear- 
ful. All the people live in communities, and 
their activities and enterprises inside are com- 
munity enterprises. 

In the threshing time, accordingly, the level 
space near each village chosen as the site of the 
threshing is a scene of color and life in which 
most of the village takes part. The people ad- 
here with a conservatism that is both Islamic 
and Oriental to many of the customs of their 
fathers in the time of the patriarchs. The cut 
grain is laid on the hard, clean earth of the 
threshing-floor, and cut up by a roller set with 
knives or a broad sledge set with scores of flints, 
drawn by oxen, cows, buffaloes. The cut straw 
will be trampled by oxen or buffaloes, tied six 
abreast and fastened by a rope to a high pole 
set in the midst of the floor. The inside ox is 
hobbled so that he can take only halting steps 
and walk only in a small circle, and the heads 
ofall are tied so close together that all must 
swing about with the ox. 

The oxen are unmuzzled as “they trample 
out the corn.” The grain thoroughly cut and 
broken is tossed in the air and the coarse straw 
is blown out by the wind. What is left comes 
into the hands of the man with “a fan in his 
hand,” who thoroughly tries the grain from the 
chaff. The fan is simply a wooden shovel, with 
which the husbandman tosses the straw into the 
air. The wheat is then sifted by the women, 
who take as active part in all the threshing as 
the men, and is then carefully measured and 
heaped up, and so marked with indentations as 
to make any alteration or depletion of the pile 
evident. The straw is taken off to the village 
store-houses in great two-wheeled carts, with 
wheels of enormous weight, whose hubs are of 
most cumbersome proportions,—two feet wide 
and a foot or more thick. There is no oil for 
the axles of these carts, All the oil the people 
can afford is used for light or food. The wheels 
are greased by the simple process of stuffing green 
weeds into the hubs, that their juices may ease 
the mastodonic wagon. 

The gleaners follow the threshers. The earth 
may seem as clean as a polished floor, but the 
women go over it with microscopic care, sweep- 


ing the ground with their wisp brooms and 
picking up each stray grain. A Boaz could 
easily fill the veil of a gleaning Ruth who fol- 
lowed his young men. 

The country is full of illustrations of scriptu- 
ral phrases. The fan separates the wheat and 
the chaff, and as the ungodly man the chaff is 
blown away. There are no trees save those 
that grow along the water-courses, and they 
flourish like the godly man “ planted by the 
rivers of water.” This afternoon, as we rode 
through the village of Haftdewan, where we are 
resting for Sunday on our way from Oroomiah 
to Tabriz, we passed some shepherds who were 
separating the sheep from the goats in a large 
flock. The goats seemed surprised as each was 
seized and put outside with the other goats, but 
each one seemed at once to recognize that he 
was in his proper place and association. Could 
any figure better describe than this the great 
separation of those whose tastes eternally con- 
flict, and who will recognize in the hour of judg- 
ment the appropriateness and justness of the 
Divine distinction ? 

In many villages the housetops all connect, 
so that one is often unable to tell whether he is 
walking on the ground or on the housetop, and 
is able to tell, if at all, only by the holes which 
look through into the inner gloom of the dark 
home life of many of the village people. For 
these people the words of Christ about the sud- 
denness of his coming, “ Let him that is upon 
the housetop not go down to take out the things 
that are in his house,” have a very real mean- 
ing. “ Let him that is in the field not return 
back to take his cloak” has its meaning also. 
Wherever a man is plowing, his cloak will be 
seen lying at the end of the furrow. Two wo- 
men grind at the mill still as they did in Pales- 
tine in the time of our Lord. Each village has 
its place where its people go out to welcome 
their coming friends and to bid godspeed to 
those who go. Wherever we have a congrega- 
tion, and it is known that they are coming, little 
groups, sometimes large companies, come out to 
greet the missionaries. “ Behold the bridegroom, 
come ye forth to meet him,” sounds a ery which 
these people know well in its spirit. A hun- 
dred Bible passuges have a new meaning, and 
the Saviour’s boyhood life in Nazareth stands 
out with fresh meaning and distinctness. . . . 

Miss Holliday of Tabriz suggests that future 
archeologists, studying the ruius of the homes 
of the Persians, will conclude from the doors 
that they were built for a race of dwarfs, and 
from the stairs that they were adapted for a 
race of giants. The floors are dirt, covered 
in the poorer homes with rush mats, and in 
others with carpets and rugs. The newer rugs 
are of poor design and color. The incoming of 
foreign tastes and dyes has unfortunately affect- 
ed the styles of the new rugs. But often in a 
poor home one chances upon a beautiful old 
rug, which cannot be worn out, of soft, fine color, 
and workmanship of almost perfect fidelity. 
There are no bedsteads in the villages, the peo- 
ple sleep on the floor, and during the day the 
blankets and rugs, which constitute the beds, 
are rolled back against the wall. During the 
summer the people sleep upon the housetops or 
in the vineyards. Each vineyard and melon- 
patch and threshing floor has its booth, or raised 
sleeping-floor, where the people sleep to keep 
guard over their crops. There are no chairs in 
the village houses. The floor is the seat of all 
as well as the bed. 

At meals all sit about, Persian fashion, on 
their knees, the leg, from the knee down, bent 


directly back, and constituting the Persian chair. 
At the meal there may be large wooden spoons, 
but there are no forks and knives, save pocket- 
knives. Rice and mesta, a sort of thick soured 
milk, and native bread made out of the whole 
wheat, in thin pieces about twelve by eighteen 
inches in size, are the staple articles of food. 
The pieces cannot be called loaves. They look 
rather like gigantic pan cakes, though they are, 
of course, baked hard. The bread for many 
weeks will be baked at one baking, and softened 
with water when desired for use. The chief 
Persian fuel is a mixture of cow-dung, straw, 
and dirt. The women and girls are the scaven- 
gers of the village, and make the fuel, working 
it with their feet and hands, and making it into 
flat cakes, which are heaped up in conical piles, 
often decorated at the top with a weed or bunch 
of flowers. The stoves are underground holes, 
and there are no chimneys. The children are 
clad in one or two garments, and often, in these 
cold autumn mornings, run about the housetops 
naked. They sit down with the family to the 
simple meals, and all partake together, dipping 
into a common dish. If there is meat, it is 
broken apart with the fingers, never bitten. It 
is regarded as impolite to bite meat or bread 
when they can be torn or broken. The bread 
is dipped into the different dishes, its flexibility 
rendering it possible to use it instead of spoons, 
and the sop is often dipped and given to an 
honored guest, as it was given to Judas in evi- 
dence of our Lord’s understanding of his pur- 
pose. At this season of the year fruit consti- 
tutes a large proportion of the food of the peo- 
ple. The grapes are large, delicious, and abun- 
dant. Millions of pounds are yielded by the 
vineyards ; most of these are made into raisins, 
and sent to Russia. Yesterday and to-day we 
have passed thousands of camels bearing the 
raisins or going toward Oroomiah for them. 
There have been unusual rains the past week, 
and as the people, with customary Persian tor- 
pidity, have nothing with which to cover the 
raisins exposed to the sun for drying, the rain 
has caused hundreds of thousands of tomans 
damage. A toman is of the same value as a 
dollar. The people are very hospitable. There 
is always a welcome for the visitor, and a place 
for him about the meal. . . . 

Into this simple life the missionaries brought, 
two generations ago, the message of the pure 
Gospel, and hundreds of these homes have re- 
ceived it, and been transformed by it. The 
native Christians are accustomed to speak of 
“dark” and “ light villages,” meaning to draw 
the distinction between those that have received 
the pure Gospel, and those that are without it. 
The chance traveller can almost invariably tell 
the difference, and even the Moslem masters 
recognize it. It is the rule of the masters to 
have their own servants supervise the measure- 
ment of the wheat and mark it, but in some of 
the Christian villages the masters refer the whole 
matter to the villagers, saying that they can 
trust the Christians; and, ia general, a Moslem 
distrusts a Moslem’s word, while he acknow- 
ledges the truthfulness and reliability of their 
Christian subjects, whom a consistent Islamism 
cannot regard as other than infidel dogs. Very 
hard, however, even at the best, is the lot of 
Christian subjects of a Muhammadan govern- 
ment. We must bear this in mind rightly to 
appreciate the significance of the work done 
here by Christian missions.—S. S. Times. 


“ Evi is wrought by want of thought, as well 
as by want of heart.” 
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The Peabody and Slater Funds. 


The last thirty years have witnessed many 
princely gifts for education in this country, but 
none more important than the Peabody and 
Slater trusts for popular education in the South. 
Measured by average life nearly a generation 
has passed away since George Peabody, in 1866, 
dedicated to this cause $2,500,000, soon after 
augmented by an additional million. More re- 
markable even than the fact of the gift was the 
provision for its administration. One condition 
fai down by the donor was that Robert C. 
Winthrop should be the permanent President 
of the Board of Trustees in control of the fund, 
a position that he filled for twenty-eight years. 
The first vice Presidents were Hamilton Fish, 
of New York and Bishop Mcllvaine, of Ohio, 
and thus were united the Eastern, Central and 
Western States in the counsels that were to di- 
rect the new order of things arising in the South. 
From first to last the Board of Trustees has in- 
cluded three presidents of the United States, 
two Chief Justices of the Supreme Court, the 
most famous military men of both the Union 
and Confederate armies, distinguished bishops, 
financiers, like Drexel and Morgan, lawyers, 
such as Evarts and Clifford, and representative 
citizens of Southern communities. At a later 
period “ the professional educator appeared in 
the person of President D. C. Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins.” 

By this constitution of the Board the problem 
of popular education in the South, at a critical 
moment of our history, was brought into the 
sphere of national councils. There was some- 
thing in the prestige and experience of the men 
united in the cause that operated to break up 
local apathy and disaffection ; so that while ad- 
hering strictly to the business of administering 
their trust the Bourd became a great agency of 
sectional reconciliation and of national unity. 
Not less remarkable was the choice of men for 
the immediate work of applying the money to 
the purpose intended. 

Guided by the advice of the President the 
trustees chose as the first general agent, Presi- 
dent Barnas Sears, of Brown University, a man 
of extraordinary acumen, breadth and force, 
united with an all-pervading sympathy. To 
the same prescience was due the choice of his 
successor, Dr. J. L. M. Curry. The unequalled 
fitness of this selection was signally recognized 
by the decision of the Board to carry the whole 
responsibility themselves until Dr. Curry’s two 
years’ service as Minister to the Court of Spain 
should expire. From the outset it was deter- 
mined that the fund should not be dissipated 
upon “forlorn hopes.” The first appropriations 
were made to selected schools and towns and 
cities, to educational journals and agents, for 
the purpose of creating a sentiment in favor of 
free education supported by public taxation. 
When this sentiment was well developed special 
efforts were made to induce the State to organ- 
ize public-school systems and make them a part 
of the organic life of the commonwealths; and 
when this end had been attained there was a 
gradual withdrawal of grants for local schools, 
and a concentration of the income upon schools 
and institutes for training teachers. At present 
this is the distinctive line of effort maintained ; 
and as the time is very near when, in accor- 
dance with G. Peabody’s original instructions, 
the bulk of the fund will be appropriated to in- 
dividual institutions approved by two-thirds of 
the trustees, it seems highly probable that some 
school or schools for the professional training of 
teachers will be the ultimate beneficiary of this 
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liberal endowment. It is confidently expected 
that the Normal College at Nashville will re- 
ceive the largest share in the final distribution. 
It would be difficult to overestimate what has 
been already accomplished through this central 
institution to which students from every South- 
ern State have come for training and for ideals 
that in turn they have widely diffused through 
the agency of the common schools. The spirit 
and standards maintained at this institution are 
sufficiently indicated by the names of the two 
men whom the Peabody trustees successively 
called to its direction, Dr. Eben Stearns and 
Dr. William Payne. 

In considering the actual disbursements from 
G. Peabody’s gift, it should be remembered that 
by the failure of certain Southern securities 
the original amount was reduced to $2,000,000. 
Such has been the management that while a 
sum equal to the principal has been expended, 
the $2,000,000 is still in the bank. 

In 1882 John F. Slater, a successful business 
man of Norwich, Conn., announced his purpose 
of devoting a fund of $1,000,000 to the uplifting 
of the colored population in the South. He 
was encouraged to this action, as he expressly 
stated, by the success that had marked the con- 
duct of the earlier gift, and he adopted similar 
measures for the administration of his own trust. 
The trustees whom he chose were limited by a 
single condition, namely, the encouragement of 
such “ institutions as are most effectually useful 
in promoting the training of teachers,” and by 
the expressed wish that the education promoted 
should be “ Christian” in spirit and tendencies. 
Soon after their organization the trustees ex- 
pressed the judgment that in order to accom- 
plish the purpose of the gift, they should foster 
manual training simultaneously with mental 
and moral instruction, Their decision to con- 
tine appropriations to institutions that give in- 
struction in trades and other manual occupa- 
tions was publicly announced and has since been 
rigidly maintained. 

By this policy they hoped to send out teach- 
ers fitted to guide their race in all the industries 
that are at the basis of our social order. As 
John F. Slater had himself explained “ Chris- 
tian education” to be simply teaching “ leav- 
ened with a predominant and salutary Christian 
influence,” such as was found “in the common 
school teaching of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut,” the trustees had large liberty of choice as 
to the subjects of their bounty. Altogether they 
have aided about fifty different institutions in 
sums ranging from $500 to $5,000. Up to the 
close of 1894 they had distributed $439,981. 
The annual appropriations, as shown by the re- 
port of 1895-'96, amount to nearly $36,000. 

Two recent measures fostered by the Board 
are novel and full of promise. In 1894 they 
announced the intention of publishing from time 
to time papers relating to the education of the 
colored race which should furnish to workers 
in the cause the ripe experience of the thirty 
years of effort accomplished. Six of these mon- 
ographs have already appeared, including a 
valuable study by Henry Gannett on the “ Oc- 
cupations of the Negroes.” The second measure 
referred to was the appropriation in 1896 of 
$5,000 for the “employment of pious and intel- 
ligent women, white or colored, to travel in the 
rural districts of Virginia and Alabama to start 
Mothers’ Meetings, where the average ignorant 
woman, who cannot now hope té receive an ed- 
ucation, may at least be taught the way to keep 
a decent home, and to elevate the moral stand- 
ard of her humble life.” 
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Sincerity. 

The accent of deep conviction is one of the 
essentials to successful work in the Service of 
the Lord, and no man who misrepresents ex. 
aggerates, or boasts of his abilities or his results 
can expect to have this accent of convietiog 
or to impress by it the people around him with 
a sense of his honesty and sincerity. An unden 
statement is much better than an overstatement, 
if any statement is necessary to be made. Christ. 
ians are servants of One who did not strive, nor 
ery, nor cause his voice to be heard in the streets, 

The great work of God is mostly done in 
quiet and in silence. All over the land up. 
numbered millions of seeds and roots, buried 
in the ground, swell and burst with life; and 
by its power they pierce the soil, and throw 
upwards the sap, and bring to view buds and 
fruits and flowers and harvests. No mortal 
can compute the amount of physical force which 
these resistless life energies exert. There jg 
force enough to rend rocks and to lift vast 
weights; and the flood of Niagara is but atin 
stream compared with the surging torrents that 
are flowing upward through field and forest, 
and rolling out through leaf and branch, to fill 
the world with health and beauty. And yet, 
all this is done without the sounding of trump- 
ets, the waving of banners, the beating of drums 
or the making of annual reports. So, in the 
hearts of men, the seed which God has planted 
is germinating, rooting, swelling, growing and 
working changes which may not appear for 
years and years, but which shall yet be constant 
as the flight of time, lasting as the ages of eter- 
nity. 

Let us learn the lesson of humility. Let us 
lay our souls in dust, and remember that all 
our works must be wrought in God if they are 
to accomplish good, “ for it is God which work- 
eth in” us “both to will and to do his good 
pleasure.” H. L. Hasrryes. 





From ‘‘THE UNITED FRIEND,” 
Primitive Meetings. 


[The basis upon which the first religious 
meetings of Friends were gathered, the ground 
upon which they were conducted, and the ee 
sential character of the work performed therein, 
are well set forth in the following account from 
the pen of one of the most eminent of the So- 
ciety’s founders, who wrote of that which he 
knew, and in which he had part]. 

So we ceased from the teachings of all men, 
and their words, their worships, and their tem- 
ples, and all their baptisms and churches. We 
ceased from our own words and professions and 
practices in religion, in times before zealously 
performed by us, through divers forms ; and we 
became fools for Christ's sake, that we might 
become truly wise. By this light of Christ in 
us were we led out of all false ways, and false 
preachings and false ministers; and we met to 
gether often, and waited upon the Lord in pure 
silence from our own words, and all men’s 
words, and hearkened to the voice of the Lord, 
and felt his word in our hearts to burn up and 
beat down all that was contrary to God. We 
obeyed the light of Christ in us, and followed 
the motions of the Lord’s pure Spirit, and took 
up the cross to all earthly glories, crowns and 
ways, and denied ourselves, our relations, and 
all that stood in the way betwixt us and the 
Lord. We chose to suffer with and for the 
name of Christ, rather than enjoy all the pleas 
ures upon earth, or all our former zealous pro- 
fessions and practices in religion without the 
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varieties always find ready sale—the delicate- 
leaved maidenhair and the coarser “dagger” 
fern. The season for gathering is from ‘Tenth 
to Fifth Months. From sixty to two hundred 
persons are engaged in fern picking. Good 
pickers earn from four to six dollars a day, or- 
dinary pickers about two dollars. The ferns 
are brought in, tied in bundles of twenty-five 
each, and forty cents a thousand paid for them. 
Those not needed for immediate shipment are 
packed in low rooms, each holding about 1,000,- 
000 ferns. There are eight buildings devoted 
to this purpose. The ferns are placed in beds 
of 20,000 each, dry moss is placed between the 
luyers, and the whole bed covered with wet 
moss. The utmost care and watchfulness are 
required to keep the ferns from getting heated, 
and thus bleached or covered with white spots. 
In addition to the fern industry a large busi- 
ness is done in other greens. In a recent sea- 
son, 13,000 Christmas trees were handled, 20,- 
000 yards of “roping” of ground pine, besides 
tons of baled spruce boughs and sphagoum 
moss. 


wer and Spirit of God, which the world yet 
a in. 

While waiting upon the Lord in silence, as 
often we did for many hours together, with our 
minds and hearts toward Him, being staid in 
the light of Christ within us from all thoughts, 
feshly motions and desires, in our diligent 
yaiting and fear of his name, and hearkening 
to his word, we received often the pouring 
down of the Spirit upon us, the gift of God’s 
holy eternal Spirit as in the days of old. And 
our hearts were made glad, and our tongues 
loosed, and our mouths opened, and we spake 
with new tongues, as the Lord gave us utter- 
ance and his Spirit led us, which was poured 
down upon us, our sons and daughters. To us 
hereby were the deep things of God revealed, 
aod things unutterable were known and made 
manifest, and the glory of the Father was re- 
vealed. Then began we to sing praises to the 
Lord God Almighty and to the Lamb forever, 
who had redeemed us to God, and brought us 
out of the captivity and bondage of the world, 
and put an end to sin and death; and this was 
by and through and in the light of Christ within : 
o. Sir Josern Lisrer gives the following ac- 

Much more might be declared hereof—which | count of the discovery through which ligatures 
could not be believed if it were spoken—of the made from some dead animal tissue began to be 
several and particular operations and manifesta- | used for tying blood-vessels. Formerly threads 
tions of the everlasting Spirit that was given us| of various kinds were used and had to be left 
and revealed in us. But this is the sum: Life | long hanging out of the wounds; and their final 
and immortality were brought to light, power | removal was painful, and there was serious dan- 
from on high and wisdom were made manifest, | ger of bleeding. After he had discovered the 
the day everlasting appeared unto us, and the | power of carbolic spray to destroy the microbes 
joyful Sun of righteousness did arise and shine that can get into a wound without, and also how 
forth unto us andin us. The babe of glory was | they can be kept out by antiseptic dressings, he 
born, and the heir of promise brought forth to} found that the exudations from the opposing 
reign over the earth and over hell and death ; | surfaces of wounds not only did not cause irri- 
whereby we entered into everlasting union and | tation, but actually hastened the process of heal- 
fellowship and covenant with the Lord God, | ing, as they afforded pabulum to the growing 
whose mercies are sure and infinite, and his | elements of the neighboring tissues. This sug- 
promise never fails. We were raised from death | gested the idea of using some substance that 
to life, changed from Satan’s power to God, and | could be tied round the lacerated blood-vessel 
gathered off all the barren mountains into the | and left in position, the knot holding securely 
fold of eternal peace and rest. Mighty and won- | while the ligature becomes gradually absorbed 
derful things hath the Lord wrought for us and | and replaced by a ring of living tissue. These 
by us, by his own outstretched arm.—£. Bur- | ligatures are called ‘“‘catgut;” as a matter of 
rough. fact they are made from the intestine of the 
sheep, and are a great boon to both patient and 
surgeon, and they are prepared with every pre- 
caution, so as to be perfectly antiseptic.— The 
Independent. 
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Proressor J. M. SAFFORD describes, in the 
American Geologist for Tenth Month, a new oc- 
currence of phosphate rock in central Tennes- 
se, containing from sixty to eighty per. cent. 
of calcium phosphate, and hence likely to prove 
of much economic importance. The rock has 
aspongy structure in layers or plates from one 
to six inches in thickness, making up the prin- 
cipal portion of the bulb from three to eight 
feet thick. The age of the deposit is that of the 
Trenton, in the Lower Silurian. Several com- 
— are already at work and doing a large 
usiness in the extraction and shipment of the 
Phosphate. Such discoveries benefit the gen- 
eral public by decreasing the cost of artificial 
fertilizers. 
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Our Friend, David Heston, makes the fol- 
lowing report of the publication of the Tract 
Repository for 1896. 

“To the Contributors of The Tract Reposi- 
tory Fund:—As year after year has sped by, 
the work of printing and circulating The Tract 
Repository among the colored population of the 
Southern States has gone on unremittingly, till 
now more than twenty years have elapsed since 
the first issue went forth. What good has been 
accomplished by it no one can definitely meas- 
ure. We feel justified in believing, however, 
that this labor of love for the benefit of a poor, 
and, by many, despised portion of the commu- 
nity has not, by any means, been in vain, as 
ample testimony has not been wanting to assure 
us that The Tract Repository is not only eagerly 
read month by month, as it appears, by a host 
of readers, both old and young, but that sub- 
stantial impressions for good have been made 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


Fern Picking.—Previous to 1886, says a Mas- 
sachusetts paper, the gathering of ferns in their 
natural state was almost unheard of. The few 
ferns put on the market were raised in hot- 
houses, though a few florists sent their men after 
wild ferns. It occurred to a person of that 
State, about ten years ago, that it would be pro- 
fitable to pick and market the ferns which grew 
abundantly in his neighborhood. The venture 
was successful, and the business grew until, in 
1894~'95 he disposed of 7,000,000 ferns. Two 


upon many of these, and continue to be made, 
especially among the young, whose minds are 
often open to drink in, and be benefited by, 
the lessons of instruction which this unpretend- 
ing publication has diligently sought to convey. 

“ As the general depression in business at the 
beginning of the year was unusually great, it 
was thought most prudent to materially lessen 
the edition, which was accordingly done, greatly 
to the regret of many who had to have their 
supply cut off. ‘This reduction, it was found 
later on, was larger than was really necessary, 
as in closing the account for the year, there was 
found to be a considerable balance to the credit 
of the Fund. This has been truly encouraging, 
and warrants the feeling that the edition for 
1897 may be again extended to that of some 
previous years. Trusting that our friends and 
contributors will accord with this cheering 
view, and that their interest in the work, and 
their desire to promote the circulation of The 
Tract Repository will remain unabated, we enter 
upon a new year, looking to Him to prosper 
and bless the efforts put forth, and trusting that 
The Tract Repository will continue to shed the 
same salutary influence in the future that it 
has done in the past. 

“The receipts and expenditures for the year 
ending Twelfth Month 15th, 1896, have been 
as follows : 

Receipts, $782.16. 

EXPENDITURES, 





7,900 copies monthly, at 7 cents per year,. . $553.00 
Amount overdrawn Twelfth Mo. 15th, 1895,. 23.42 
Balance on hand Twelfth Mo. 15th, 1896,. . 205.74 

$782.16 


“Frankford, Philad’a, Twelfth Mo. 16th, 1896.” 


[We are pleased that the publisher of this 
valuable little periodical feels encouraged to 
increase the number of copies printed and sent 
out, and we hope that the contributions of in- 
terested Friends will be so liberal as to justify 
him in so doing.—Ep. } 


The “Christian League,” of Philadelphia, is 
an association of philanthropic men whose ob- 
ject is to improve the moral and physical con- 
dition of the city. It was organized in 1895 
and incorporated in 1896. Its line of operation 
has been to co-operate with other societies, and 
with the city authorities in their efforts to en- 
force the laws against vice and immorality. 
When houses are found by its agent to be used 
for immoral and unlawful purposes, it notifies 
the owner or agent and tenants and sends them 
copies of the Act of thirty-first of Third Mo., 
1860, which shows that owners or agents who 
knowingly let their houses for such purposes are 
liable to fine and imprisonment ; if this does not 
produce the desired result, application is then 
made to the city authorities. When the houses 
are vacated, a circular letter is sent to the 
owners or agents, urging them to be careful that 
their houses be not again rented for disreputa- 
ble persons. 

It a!so sends a circular to the poor inmates 
of such houses, offering its help in their effort 
to reform, and to earn an honest livelihood. 

It promotes the efforts to purchase the miser- 
able, decayed buildings found in some of the 
older parts of the city, and to build neat and 
attractive dwellings in their place, fitted for re- 
spectable working people. 

One of its objects is to protect the children 
from depraving influences, and provide good 
homes for them in the country. 

It is reasonable to expect that the support 














and influence of a large organization like The 
Christian League, would have much influence 
in encouraging the city officers to execute the 
laws—and such appears to have been the case. 
Those who desire to assist in its work can 
send checks, drawn to the order of John H. 
Converse, Treasurer, 500 North Broad Street, 
(Baldwin Locomotive Works) Philadelphia. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Strares.— On the 23rd instant, President 
Cleveland formally recognized the new greater re- 
yublic of Central America, composed of Salvador, 
Nicaragua and Honduras. In his reply to the address 
of Minister Rodriguez, the President expressed the 
hope that the new republic would soon include Costa 
Rica and Guatemala. 

Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, United States Consul General, 
arrived at Havana on Twelfth Month 26th. 

There are in the United States 40,000 deaf mutes. 

The Georgia Banker's Association have decide to 
enter into competition with the United States and the 
express companies in the transmission of money. 
Secretary Hillyer, of the Georgia Banker’s Association, 
explains that the association will issue circular checks 
for not exceeding fifty dollars. These checks are paya- 
ble at any bank in the association, or by any bank 
named on the back of the checks. In other words, he 
said, they are good at howe and abroad, and become a 
valuable circulating medium, performing all the func- 
tions of current notes. 

It is said that a white button, with the letters R. R. 
T. A., is now worn by more than 130,000 men on the 
railroads of the United States and Canada. The letters 
stand for Railroad Temperance Association, and the 
buttcn represents a movement which was started less 
than four years ago. 

The Missouri Supreme Court has pronounced un- 
constitutional the provision of the city charter of 
Kansas City, imposing a fine of $2 50 for failure to vote. 

It is said that over ten per cent. of the potato crop 
of Southwestern Michigan was left in the ground by 
reason of the low price in the fall. 

According to the Boston Budyet there are 119,000,000 
old copper cents somewhere. Nobody knows what has 
become of them, except once in awhile a single speci- 
men turns upin change. A few years ago 4,500,000 
bronze 2-cent pieces were set afloat. Three millions 
of these are still outstanding. Tree million 3-cent 
nickel pieces are scattered over the United States, but 
it is very rarely that one is seen, 

Before the great freeze in Florida the annual orange 
crop was from eight to ten million boxes. The esti- 
mate for this season is 70,000 boxes. 

Twenty-one persons were kille1, and several others 
fatally injured by the plunge of a passenger train 
through the Cahaba River Bridge, near Birmingham, 
Ala., on Twelfth Month 27th. It is thought that the 
wreck was the work of train wreckers. The cars fell 
a distance of 110 feet, and were broken to pieces on 
rocks. The wreck caught fire. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 395, which 
is 11 more than the previous week, and 50 less than 
the corresponding week of 1895. Of the foregoing, 203 
were males and 187 females: 57 died of pneumonia ; 
42 of consumption ; 39 of heart disease ; 20 of cancer ; 
19 of bronchitis; 19 of diphtheria; 13 of apoplexy ; 12 
of old age; 10 of membranous croup; 10 trom casual- 
ties; 9 of inflammation of the brain; 9 of typhoid 
fever, and 9 of cirrhosis of the liver. 

Markets, &e.— U.S. 2’s, 95 a 97 ; 4’s, reg., 1093 a 110}; 
coupon, 1095 a 110}; new 4’s, 1195 a 120; 5's, 1133 a 
114; currency 6's, 100 a 104. 

Corron was nominally quoted at 7$c. per pound for 
middling uplands, but nothing of consequence was 
done. 

Freep.—Spot bran ranged from $9.75 to $10.50 per 
ton for winter in bulk and spring in sacks. 

FLour.— Winter super, $2.85 a $3.15; do., extras, | 
$3.25 a $3.45 ; Pennsylvania rolier, clear, $4.25 a $4.45; 
do., do., straight, $4.50 a $4.65 ; Western winter, clear, 
$4.25 a $4.50; do., do., straight, $4.50 a $4.75; do., 
do., patent, $4.80 a $5.00; spring, clear, $8.50 a $3.95 ; 
do., straight, $4.25 a $4.40; do., patent, $4.50 a $4.70; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $3.30 
a $3.60; do., clear, $4.25 a $4.50; do., straight, $4.60 
a $4.80; do., patent, $4.85 a $5.00. Ryr FLouR.— 

32.75 per bbl. for choice Pennsylvania. BocKWHEAT 
FLour.—$1.25 a $1.40 per 100 pounds, as to quality. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 92 a 92}c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 27 a 27c. 
No. 2 white oats, 234 a 24c. 
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Beer Catrie.— Extra, 5 a 5}c.; good, 43 a 4{c.; 
medium, 43 a 48c.; common, 4} a 4}c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 4} a 44c.; good, 3} 4c.; 
medium, 3} a 34c.; common, 2} a 3c.; culls, 2} a 24c.; 
lambs, 44 a 6c 

Hocs.— Western, 5 a 5}c. 

ForEIGN.—The English island of Thanet (forming 
a part of the county of Kent) is almost wholly com- 
posed of chalk. The island is ten miles in length and 
about five in breadth, and has more chalk exposed on 
its surface than any other spot of equal area on the 
globe. British geologists say that there are not less 
than 42,000,000,000 tons of chalk “ in sight” on Thanet 
and that it would take 10,000 men and 5,000 horses 
and carts 20,000 years to move it, providing it were 
dug up, ready to be carted away. 

The St. James Gazette says the Queen will personally 
dictate and revise her biography, which will appear 
in 1897. The work wiil tell the story of the longest 
reign in the history of England as the Queen herself 
regards it. 

A landslide has occurred near Rathmore, County 
Kerry, Ireland, doing great damage to property and 
causing the loss of at least nine lives. Heavy rains 
have fallen in that part of Ireland lately, with the re- 
sult that some places that are generally dry now re- 
semble vast morasses. Near Rathmore there is an 
eminence about a thousan:l feet high, known as Boy 
Hill, and it was here that the land-lide occurred, The 
rains, percolating through the ground, gradually 
loosened a huge mass of heath, and on the night of 
Tweltth Month 27th, apparently without the slightest 
warning, a large part of the surface of the hill began 
to slide towards the valley. Gaining momentum as 
it moved, it swept downward with a roaring sound, 
carrying rocks, trees and everything before it for 
miles. In some places the path of the landslide was 
a mile wide, and as it moved along it buried every- 
thing, entirely changing the aspect of the section over 
which it passed. The residence of the steward of 
Lord Kenmare, one of whose seats, Killarney House, 
is at Killarney, was engulfed in the mass of earth and 
dé>ris, and all of its occupants, the steward, his wife 
and seven children were killed. It is supposed that 
the honse was swept from its foundations by the crush- 
ing mass, overturned and buried to a great depth. 
As its present locality is not known it is hardly pro- 
bable that the bodies will be recovered. 

The French Government has issued a decree abol- 
ishing slavery in Madagascar. 

The Ambassadors accredited to the Porte have re- 
ceived instructions from their respective Governments 
to act in concert in submitting fresh proposals for re- 
forms in the Ottoman Empire and all of the diplomats, 
including M. Nelidoff, the Russian Ambassador, have 
agreed to resort to coercive measures if the Sultan 
should be dilatory in enforcing the reforms. 

Ex-Judge Goodridge has written a letter to the 
Englishman, a newspaper of Calcutta, stating that 
every day thousands of persons are dying of starva- 
tion in the central provinces of India. He declares 
that the Government arrangements are entirely in- 
adequate, and the famine is now beyond control. 

The Northern Pacific steamer Braemar, at Tacoma 
from Japan, brings news of the submission of over 
1000 native brigands in Formosa, as a result of a pro- 
clamation issued by the Japanese Government, call- 
ing for their surrender and offering a pardon to all 
who gave themselves up. 

A despath from San Francisco states that Alexander 
Selkirk’s Island, Juan Fernandez, has been swallowed 
up by the sea. The rumor of the disappearance was 
first circulated several weeks ago by a sea captain at 
Lisbon, but the report was not believed at the time. 
The story was again given what is considered verifi- 
cation by Captain Powell, of the James Kerr, now in 
San Francisco. The Kerr has just arrived from New 
Castle, New Sonth Wales, and Captain Powell says 
that the story of the Spanish skipper seems to be true 
in every particular, 

The Spanish advance into the Province of Pinar del 
Rio will be followed, according to the plan of cam- 
paign concerted by Captain General Weyler and the 
Spanish Government, by a combined movement of ten 
columns cf Government troops, comprising 30,000 
men, with a view to compelling the rebels either to 
surrender or to cross the trocha into Havana province, 
when similar tactics will be pursued in Havana and 
Matanzas provinces. 


Frrienp’s Institute Lyceum.—The next | 
meeting will be held at 140 N. Sixteenth St » Sixth-day 
First Month 8th, 1897, at 8 o’clock, P. m. Prompt at. 
tendance is requested. 


Frienps’ Liprary will be open Lyceum nights 
from 7.15 to 7.45. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scnoon.—The General Com. 
mittee meet in Philadelphia, First Month 8th, 1997 
at ll a.m. The Committee on Lnstruction meet the 
same day, at 9 A. M. Wa. Evans, Clerk, 





Westtown BoarpiIna ScHoon — Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters jp 
regard to instruction and discipline should be gd. 
dressed to WiLttam F. WickersHam, Principal, 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for. 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent, 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa, 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoot.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 4, M, 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 8}, 

Epwarp G. SMEpLEy, Sup't, 





Diep, Tenth Month 4th, 1896, Esruer Rorerts, in 
the eighty first year of her age; a beloved minister 
and member of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
N.J. From childhood our dear Friend had a peeu- 
liarly sensitive nervous organization, and being gifted 
with much refinement of intellect, she appreciated 
with keen enjoyment the beauties of nature and the 
treasures of literature. When quite young she be 
came deeply interested in the literature of her own 
Society; this interest increased with years, and, with 
portions of the Holy Seriptures, claimed a prominent 
place in her daily readings for the greater part of her 
life. Ofa singularly open and ingenuous nature, she 
was able to view subjects from an unbiassed stand- 
point, and being “ Ready always to give an answer to 
every one that asked her a reason of the hope that 
was in her,” intercourse with her was felt to be help- 
ful and stimulating, particularly to her young friends, 
in whom she felt a deep and lively interest. Con- 
vinced of the truths of the principles of our religious 
Society, and of the importance of the testimonies 
springing from them, she earnestly desired that her 
younger friends and relatives might be bronght to the 
same experience, and through submission to the cross 
of their dear Redeemer, be prepared for usefulness in 
the Church. In dedicating her talents to her Master’s 
service, she was ofien brought into great humiliation 
of spirit, and wholly distrusted herself. Her ministry 
gave evidence of a consecrated purity, and her faith- 
ful watching for a right moving, bore its own witness 
in the hearts of those who heard her, and being thus 
divested of self, it reached her hearers, many times, 
as the waters of Shiloh, for refreshment. In seasons 
of anxiety and sorrow, many can testify of the help 
received from the pure Gospel messages which flowed 
from her lips. During the closing months of her life, 
she suffered great physical wexkness; this, with a 
large share of spiritual proving allotted her, was often 
heavy to be borne, but there were times during this 
season when the cloud was lifted, and she could feel 
an assurance that was comforting. At one time, after 
giving some directions in regard to temporal matters, 
she dictated the following, “ Now, I resign myself into 
the hands of my Heavenly Father, trusting that He 
will enable me to bear all that is needful for my purl 
fication, and finally, through his merey in Christ Je- 


bliss,” and concluded with Whittier’s beautiful lines: 


“Some humble door among Thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease, 
And flows forever through Heaven's green expansions, 
The river of thy peace. 


There, from the music round about me stealing, 
I fain would learn the new and holy song, 
And find at last beneath thy trees of healing, 
The life for which I long.” 
WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


NOTICES. 

A youNnG woman Friend desires a situation as house- 
keeper, or as companion for an elderly person. Ad- 
dress ‘* E,” West Chester, Pa. 








sus, receive me into one of the many mansions of 
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